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(Continued from page gS) 

Our next objective is to win our pupils. Here the 
first move is to fit ourselves more fully for our tasks as 
teachers of Latin and Greek. Knowledge and per- 
sonality is the formula for good teaching — for good 
living in general. Now, to know more is easy, to be 
more is hard. We all know persons, who, unhappily, as 
they learn more, seem less and less human, possessed 
less and less of the human and humanizing capacities 
and qualities which are indispensable to effective 
teaching. I know no formula by which one can make 
good the resolve 'I will go and get me a personality', but 
it might help to that end if all teachers of the Classics 
were to keep their bodies and their minds in vigorous 
condition, if they were to embrace every opportunity to 
influence rightly and to be influenced rightly by the 
active life of their times. Isolation here is as fatal as 
isolation from our fellow Classicists. 

We can win our pupils, also, by proving, so plainly 
that none can fail to realize their presence, that we our- 
selves have profited by the study of the Classics. The 
study of the Classics, we are fond of saying, will help 
one to be logical, will contribute to a finer and fuller 
understanding of English words, to the development of 
a better appreciation of the fundamental structure of 
all language, to the mastery of a sounder English style, 
to the richer understanding and enjoyment of English 
literature,' which embodies in itself so much of the 
thought of the ancient world. Are these things true of 
us? if they are not, are we not in a very real sense 
traitors to the cause we profess to support? if they are 
not, can we hope to be effective supporters of that 
cause? On the other hand, if these things are true of 
us, if we give, in some or all of these many ways, out- 
ward and visible signs of an inward and spiritual grace, 
we shall win our students, and through them their 
parents, and ultimately the educators. We shall not 
be able to induce all students to keep on with Latin and 
Greek, but we shall send pupils out who realize that, 
when we said to them 'Come ye with us and we will do 
you good', we were using no idle words. Such pupils 
will go forth friendly to the Classics and will help us 
fight our battle, where, in the last analysis, it must be 
fought, in the homes of our land. 

Our pupils, then, properly taught and influenced by 
us will be the most effective means of winning parents, 
and, ultimately, educators. In the meantime, however, 
many reserves and reinforcements have been standing 



idle, playing no part in the campaign. That this state 
of things is not to continue there are many cheering 
signs. Of Miss Sabin's effective work for the Classics 
no reader of The Classical Weekly can be unaware. 
In many places pupils and teachers have been stirred to 
avail themselves of her suggestions, with local modifica- 
tions, as a means of impressing the public. Since, in 
1914, Miss Sabin went from Chicago to Madison, to 
accept a position i the High School of the University of 
Wisconsin, one thinks naturally of an interesting recent 
development in Wisconsin. In November, 1914, at a 
meeting of The Wisconsin Latin Teachers' Association, 
it was unanimously voted that "there should be 
appointed a Publicity Committee, to put before the 
people of the State the purpose and the practical value 
of the study of Latin". A Committee of seven mem- 
bers, with Miss Sabin as Chairman, was appointed. 
In a circular letter, dated November 23, 1914, the Com- 
mittee stated its purpose as follows: 

(1) To put into the hands of the Latin teachers of 
the state non-technical articles on the subject of Latin 
study for publication in the local newspapers. 

(2) To send to Latin teachers, as often as possible, 
available pamphlets, articles, etc., which may prove 
useful to them in a discussion of the subject of the 
general value of Latin. 

(3) To get into the hands of the eighth grade pupils 
of the state, through the cooperation of the Latin 
teachers, a statement in simple language of the funda- 
mental reasons for the study of Latin. 

(4) To help, in any other dignified and legitimate 
way, the cause of the teachers who find themselves in 
positions where much indifference or even hostility is 
shown to the Latin work. 

To effect these ends the Committee has sent to teach- 
ers of Latin in Wisconsin several bulletins. One of 
these was entitled The Value of Latin for the Study of 
Science. This pamphlet, of seven typewritten pages, 
began with the following words of Professor Bauer, a 
distinguished chemist of Vienna: "Give me a student 
who knows his Latin grammar and I will answer for his 
chemistry". Then followed a list of technical terms 
of physics, chemistry, botany, physiology and biology, 
zoology, all of classical origin. It was further noted 
that every new discovery, every new invention em- 
phasizes the indebtedness of English to Latin and 
Greek: our discoverers and inventors turn, perforce, 
to those languages to find adequate terms to express 
their discoveries. An earlier pamphlet, by Miss Leta 
Wilson, of the Madison High School, addressed to 
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teachers, was entitled One Reason Why Your Boys and 
Girls Need- Latin. This emphasized the point that the 
study of Latin makes the English language more 
intelligible. It listed 44 English derivatives from 
mitto; emphasized the importance to a right knowledge 
of English words of a mastery of the Latin roots; and 
pointed out again the help which a right knowledge of 
Latin is to the mastery of the spelling of such words as 
temporal, culpable, separate, etc. Another pamphlet 
is especially timely — How Latin Helps in the Study of 
Spanish. The Committee also offers to lend for a 
public lecture a set of 30 slides on The Relation of Latin 
to Practical Life, or a large scrapbook containing 
material of this character to be exhibited to pupils and 
parents. 

One result of this campaign is that the editor of the 
Wisconsin Normal School Bulletin offered space to the 
Committee for articles about Latin. As Professor 
Grant Showerman wrote me some time ago, the Com- 
mittee is "getting some of our gospel into columns where 
our voice has not been heard for ages". 

The Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South, at its annual meeting at Iowa City, in 19 14, 
appointed a Publicity Committee (see The Classical 
Journal 9.281-283, 10.245, 267-269). The purpose of 
this Committee is to get "the numerous considerations 
in favor of classical studies" before the general public, 
"to seek avenues of approach to the general public for 
things classical". Recently, this Committee, whose 
Chairman is Professor C. H. Weller, of the University 
of Iowa, has published a little pamphlet entitled Argu- 
ing with Bob (1 cent per copy, 20 cents for 25 copies, 
70 cents per hundred copies). This is a conversation 
between Bob, who wants to drop Latin, and his father; 
the father's arguments persuade Bob that he had better 
continue with Latin. 

In California active work of this sort for the Classics 
has long been done. Mention may be made again of 
the circular letter by Professors Gayley and Merrill (see 
The Classical Weekly 3.73), and of the circular letter 
addressed by the University of California, in May, 1914, 
to teachers of Latin in the Schools of California (see The 
Classical Weekly 8.17). The Classical Association 
of Northern California and The Classical Association of 
Southern California are flourishing organizations. In 
April, 19 1 5, a pamphlet of 8 pages was issued, addressed 
to the teachers of Latin in the Schools in California. 
This gave a number of definite statements of University 
men engaged in various fields of work, all non-classical 
• — English Composition, French, Political Science, 
Physics, Spanish, Metallurgy, Jurisprudence, Dendrol- 
ogy, English History, German and Zoology — concern- 
ing the value of Latin as a foundational study. In 
every community such a pamphlet, giving utterances of 
men and women well known in that community, and 
not professionally committed to the support of the 
Classics, would surely be of service. 

Recently Professors C. C. Bushnell and P. 0. Place, 
of Syracuse University, prepared a pamphlet entitled 



A Study of Requirements in Latin and Greek, Especially 
in Eastern Institutions, for the Degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. The purpose of the pamphlet is to supply 
material for purposes of defence, should a movement 
begin, anywhere in the East, to reduce the amount of 
the Classics required in College. Syracuse University 
requires for the A.B. Degree 5 years of Latin plus 4 
years of Greek plus "Roman History" and "Greek 
Civilization". Of the institutions within the same 
geographical area as Syracuse University, \a require 
more years of ancient language than does Syracuse, 
1 1 require the same number of years, 5 require less, in 
varying degrees. Section V of the pamphlet deals with 
the question whether there is in the institutions under 
consideration a tendency to one degree. To this ques- 
tion an emphatic negative answer is given. "Exhaus- 
tive inquiry from Presidents, Deans and Secretaries 
shows that there is almost no agitation in the East 
against the Classical requirements of the A.B. degree 
and the tone of the replies shows a firm determination to 
maintain these present requirements". 

The campaign, then, is on. Its aims are high — the 
intellectual salvation of our country. The forces 
engaged in the campaign are more numerous than in 
other days, better trained for fighting, more resolute 
and more confident. Are we individually to be specta- 
tors or participants in the campaign? C. K. 
(To be concluded) 



REACTIONS TO THE LATIN STIMULUS 1 

It is said to be incredibile ac falso memoriae pro- 
ditum that there ever were teachers — good teachers — of 
Latin, who required from their students little reaction 
except the grammatical one. Even if it were so, it 
should be said that in such teaching there may be a 
stimulus, the love of conquest, and a reaction, a fierce 
combat with the hosts of an alien tongue. 

There was sometimes in the class-rooms of those old 
Romans of ours a vicarious reaction of the teacher to 
the 'grandeur that was Rome'. On such a day, would 
our teacher say, 'You have done well with your literal 
translation. Now, this is what it means'. Then did 
we see poor Caesar, whom we ourselves had murdered 
with our several daggers, covered with a decent mantle 
of real English. Then was reenacted for us a scene 
that we had never so much as dreamed of — the big, 
blonde Germans, seeking their 'place in the sun'; the 
small, sinewy Italians, veteran legions, panic-stricken, 
cowering in their tents, making their wills, planning 
mutiny; Caesar, shaming, stinging, spurring, soothing, 
winning. 

But what if the teacher had helped us find for our- 
selves the dramatic intensity of this incident, and had 
let us discover, as did Miles Standish, that "here was a 
man who could both write and fight"? 



tThis paper was read at the Ninth Annual Meeting of The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, at Swarthmore Col- 
lege, May 8. 1915. 



